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trees. Oaks, poplars and even pine-trees provide timber, while
good building stone is always available and easily quarried.
It is a more naturally productive country than the south,
because agriculture needs little industry, while flocks of sheep
and goats, wandering over the grassy hills, rarely lack an
adequate pasture. It was here, as we have already seen,
that the first civilized races of the world built their villages
and tilled their fields, while southern Iraq was still beneath
the sea. Yet, curiously enough, from about 4000 B.C. onwards,
when the sea had begun to recede, it was to the south that the
heritage of human progress shifted, and for the next two
millennia northern Iraq remained a land of simple, unambitious
shepherds and farmers, content to watch the meteoric rise and
fall of the delta states, to suffer their raids, and occasionally
even to be colonized by them. By the end, however, of the
Kassite dynasty in Babylon a new nation was becoming con-
scious of its power, and the tide of history was ready to flow
northwards again.

The city of Ashur, where the Assyrian state was born,
stands on a rocky promontory overlooking the Tigris, near
the modern Sherqat. Its situation is important, because just
below the town the river enters between low cliffs into a
region of red sandstone and gravel hills, from which it does
not emerge until it reaches the alluvial plain. North of Ashur
are the smiling valleys and broad downs which became the
land of Assyria. In about 3000 B.C. Semitic nomads from the
western desert settled at Ashur, as their kinsmen the Akka-
dians were doing in cities further south. They too formed a
tiny city-kingdom and adopted the Sumerian principles of
culture, which were most obviously suited to their new settled
life. Occupying a halfway position between the imperialists
of Sumer and Akkad in the south, and the avaricious mountain
races to the north, it is hardly surprising that in the early
centuries of the third millennium security was unknown to
them, and their independence was alternatively sacrificed to
rafding Hittites on the one hand, or on the other to some
ambitious conqueror like Sargon, Naram-sin or Hammurabi.
They seem, however, only to have been toughened by the
strain of perpetual war. They were the first people to exploit
fully the uses of the horse, which had only comparatively
recently been introduced into Iraq by the Kassites, and their